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Art in its many forms serves industry in many ways. Industry also makes many contributions to 
art, the most important perhaps being a standard of living which leaves much more leisure for the 


enjoyment of the arts. 
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Canada’s National Collection Assumes New Staturé 


|= publicity attending the purchase in receni 

years by the National Gallery of Canada @ 
a number of masterpieces from the Liechtem 
stein collection has persuaded art critics ang 
publishers to take a new look not only at theg 
works but also at the other masterpieces thi 
have been for many years on the walls of the 
National Gallery in Ottawa. And, as a resulf 
such important works as the Canaletto, Th 
Vegetable Market, Venice, purchased in 199 
from an English collection, and the Piero @ 
Cosimo, Vulcan and Aeolus as Teachers @ 
Mankind, acquired in 1937 from the collectiaf 
of the Marquis of Lothian, have now been r@ 
produced in colour abroad. They appeared if 
recent Skira publications, edited by emineff 
European authorities, one of which, From 
Leonardo to El Greco, is reviewed in this issug 
Also the Piero and three of the forme 
Liechtenstein pictures, Esther Appears Befor 
the Palace Gate and Mordecai on Horseback 
Led by Haman, both by Filippino Lippi, ang 
the Saint Catherine by Simone Martini, appeat 
as illustrations in A Student’s Guide to Earl 
Italian Painting published last year in Londog 
by Alec Tiranti, with text by F. M. Godfrey 

Our national collection is, in fact, becoming 
much better known internationally, not only 
through books, but also through exhibitions 
For example, two of the Cézannes from them 
gallery’s representative group of five works 
by this modern master were lent to a serig§ 
of Cézanne exhibitions in Europe, held at The 
Hague, Zurich, Munich and Cologne; and the 
important Braque of the fauve period, Le Port 
d’Anvers, was loaned for the Braque exhib 
tion at the 1956 Edinburgh Festival. Also, the 
fine early Rembrandt, Bathsheba at her Toilet 
was in the great exhibition of that masters 
works in Amsterdam and Rotterdam in 1956 
and Lievens’ Job in His Misery and The Lage 
Maker by Nicolas Maes figured in the preset 
tation of the works of followers of Rembrandt 
held at the same time in Leyden. 

Of course, Ottawa is not alone in Canada iff 
possessing art treasures from the past. There 
are many also in Montreal and Toronto, as D& 
R. H. Hubbard of the National Gallery of 
Canada in his recent book, European Paintings 


e National Gallery of Canada. Plate: Courtesy, Skira Inc. 
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in Canadian Collections: Earlier Schools, testi- 
fies. It is to be hoped that those such as the El 
Greco, Holy Family with a Fruit Dish, and 
the Rembrandt, Portrait of a Young Rabbi, 
which are in the collection of Mrs. Adeline 
Van Horne, with others now in private hands, 
will always remain in Canada and never depart 
to other lands. Unfortunately there have been 
a few instances in the past when good private 
collections in Canada, upon dispersal, have 
been sold abroad. 

Not previously noted in this magazine are 
the four latest acquisitions by the National 
Gallery from the Liechtenstein collection. 
These, which arrived in Ottawa in March 
1956, were a Simone Martini, a Rubens, and 
two Chardins. 

Most desirable in helping the Gallery to 
give its public a more comprehensive under- 
standing of early Italian art, particularly that 
of Siena which had not been represented 
before, is the St. Catherine by Simone Martini 
(1285-1344). Simone Martini had the same 
importance in the development of Sienese 
painting as his great predecessor Giotto had 
in that of Florence. This half-length figure of 
the saint shows the purity of line and the 
aristocratic elegance which are highly char- 
acteristic of the modified Gothic expression of 
Martini. The figure stands out against a rich 
gold background, of which the filigree halo 
forms a part. The technique is tempera on a 
wood panel. F. M. Godfrey, in writing of it 
in his book, speaks of “the exquisite chiaroscuro 
which firmly models the oval face with brown 
shadows and blushing tints, the undulating 
strands of auburn hair, the Byzantine fixity 
of the eye the grace and melancholy 
beauty of the saint.” 

According to most authorities the Entomb- 
ment of Christ was painted by Peter Paul 
Rubens between 1613 and 1615, well after his 
tour of Italy and his return to Antwerp. This 
canvas shows how Rubens, painting in his own 
style, was able to transform and enrich a 
subject and composition borrowed directly 
from Caravaggio, the pioneer of Baroque 
painting. 

Rubens had seen Caravaggio’s Entombment 
in Rome. As Dr. Hubbard explains: “Where 
Caravaggio’s figures are crudely realistic be- 


cause they are harshly lit like a living tableau, 
those of Rubens are surrounded by soft atmo- 
sphere and painted in rich colours. Rubens 
here seems deliberately to have set out to sur- 
pass the Italian master, transforming the allegro 
furioso of Caravaggio into a lyrical adagio. 
The result is, however, not less but more 
human, for Rubens’ figures are masterly studies 
from living Flemish models. The Entombment 
is the mature work of a virtuoso of painting.” 

The works by Jean-Baptiste Siméon Chardin, 
La Gouvernante and La Pourvoyeuse, are 
scenes from domestic life in eighteenth-century 
France. La Gouvernante shows a small boy 
with queue, flare coat, breeches and buckled 
shoes, being sent off to school by the governess 
who gives his tricorne a last-minute brushing. 
According to a contemporary writer, Chardin 
made his reputation by this very picture when 
it was first exhibited at the Salon of 1739. 
This canvas and its accompanying one, La 
Pourvoyeuse, demonstrate clearly why the 
honest, restrained, delicate and at the same 
time structurally sound painting of Chardin 
makes such an appeal to contemporary critics 
who often refer to him as the one artist in 
eighteenth-century France who followed most 
surely in the path of authentic French genius 
in art, the path of Poussin and of Cézanne. It 
is his quality of design, muted it is true, but 
still indisputably present, and his reserved, 
never flaunting, mastery of colour that makes 
the values of Chardin so recognized today in 
an age that has come to know and to under- 
stand Cézanne and to admire Braque. Chardin 
made replicas of La Pourvoyeuse which are to 
be found in several collections, but it has been 
noted by one authority that the freshness and 
crispness, the spontaneity and breadth of this 
version proclaim it beyond a doubt to be the 
original, obviously painted directly from life. 

Both Chardin canvases have an enviable 
pedigree as pictures. They were bought by 
Prince Josef Wenzel of Liechtenstein when 
he was Austrian ambassador in Paris, and 
apparently from the painter himself. They 
thus come to Canada, as it were, in one stop 
from the painter’s studio, that is after an hon- 
ourable sojourn of two hundred years in “the 
greatest single family collection in the world”, 
that of the Princes of Liechtenstein. 
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Recent Acquisitions by Canadian Museums 


and Art Galleries 


home ability of our Canadian museums and art 

galleries to acquire outstanding works of 
at should be increasing yearly in proportion 
to each and every increment in our national 
wealth. However, while there are no statistics 
wailable on this subject, one doubts that our 
galleries are as yet really sharing to this extent 
in the prosperous growth of our economy. 

Many have, of course, received new and 
worth-while gifts, as in Toronto, where, for 
example, the J. S. McLean purchase funds 
have given a fillip to the collecting of -con- 
temporary work. Also, in that gallery and 
several others, valuable sources of revenue have 
been uncovered by their women’s committees 
who, through various activities, now raise 
money for purchases of modern work. By 
such means, as well as by the aid of the occa- 
sional generous bequest, our larger art insti- 
tutions have become centres of fairly vigorous 
collecting. 

Such funds, however, are not necessarily 
well distributed and the smaller galleries are 
often able to buy very little. Some of the 
money from wealthy donors should, in fair- 
ness to all, be channelled sooner or later into 
what, for want of a better term, might be 
called a “National Arts Collection Fund”. 
From this fine paintings could be purchased 
as gifts for galleries in cities like Regina and 
Victoria and Saint John, as well as for the 
older institutions. A beginning here is to be 
found in the revised policy of the Canadian 
National Exhibition in Toronto, whereby it 
now devotes funds each year to buy Canadian 
paintings for art galleries in distant parts of 
Canada as well as in Ontario. These are selected 
by its Fine Arts Committee. One such donation, 
Eric Goldberg’s Ballet, was given to the Ed- 
monton Museum of Arts this year and another, 
Alex Colville’s Visitors are Invited to Register, 
was presented earlier to the Saskatoon Art 
Centre. 

Private persons or corporations can give 
money or paintings to an art gallery and have 
the sum made deductible from income for tax 


purposes as are gifts to charities. More private 
donations of this nature are needed. One of 
the most stimulating of recent ones was that 
made, in 1953, by the late J. S. McLean. He 
agreed to give the Art Gallery of Toronto 
$5,000 annually for five years for the purchase 
of living art. Of this, $3,000 a year was to go 
for works from the United States. This pro- 
vision was based on Mr. McLean’s belief that 
we couldn’t expect museums south of the 
border to form rooms devoted to Canadian 
painting if we didn’t take an equal interest in 
American art. Morris Graves’ Joyous Young 
Pine*, bought in this way in 1955, showed 
how fine contemporary subjects could be 
acquired from the United States. 

The remainder of the McLean funds are for 
acquiring contemporary Canadian sculpture 
and painting of quality. William Ronald’s In 
Dawn the Heart*, which this year won the 
prize in the Canadian section of the new 
Solomon R. Guggenheim Award, is an ex- 
ample of what the fund is being used to buy. 

Many wealthy persons in Canada have in 


* Reproduced in Canadian Art, Vol. XIII, No. 2, p. 255. 
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their wills left works of art to public galleries. 
The Ontario inheritance tax law takes this 
into account and rules that such gifts can be 
deducted from the total estate and be exempt 
from all inheritance duties. The federal law- 
givers, however, have not been quite so far- 
sighted in the exemptions they have provided, 
and federal legislation has some restrictions 
here which need to be eliminated to enable art 
galleries to receive larger bequests. The climate 
for such gifts is much more favourable in the 
United States, where the income tax law 
allows an exemption up to 30 per cent of total 
income for gifts given to art galleries; while 
this exemption is allowable at the time a gift 
of paintings is announced, the donor may 
retain these works of art until his death. 

In the past, numerous bequests of paintings 
and other works of art by noted Montreal 
collectors to the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts have given that institution a fair number 
of treasures, ancient and modern. One such 
recent gift was from the estate of Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles F. Martin. Mrs. Martin, who died 
in 1955, was the widow of the late Dr. Martin, 
who was president of the museum from 1937 
to 1947, and she was the daughter of R. B. 
Angus, a well-known figure in the history of 
Montreal and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The more important of these pictures were 
inherited by her from her father. The museum 
also possesses certain fine paintings bequeathed 
to it by Mr. Angus himself and by other 
members of his family; chief among these is 
Rembrandt’s Portrait of a Young Woman. 

“The outstanding picture in the recent 
Martin-Angus bequest”, writes John Steegman, 
the director of that museum, “is certainly the 
great Constable Salisbury Cathedral from the 
Bishop’s Garden. One of Constable’s oldest 
friends was Archdeacon Fisher of Salisbury. 
The painter and his wife stayed often with 
the Fishers, and it was on one of those visits 
that the Angus picture was painted, probably 
before 1823. Other known versions and vari- 
ants are in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
the Metropolitan Museum, the Frick Collec- 
tion, the Newcastle-on-Tyne Art Gallery and 
in two other collections. The Metropolitan 
and Frick versions have a highly finished air, 
while the Victoria and Albert, Newcastle and 
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Quentin Massys. Portrait of a Student 


Angus versions seem more spontaneous and 
direct. 

“The next picture of importance is the 
Portrait of a Man, probably by Quentin 
Massys, about 1520. A generation ago, this 
was attributed to Holbein, but it is certainly 
Flemish rather than German. Although some- 
what lacking in strength, it nevertheless sug- 
gests the hand of Quentin Massys_ very 
plausibly. 

“The Dutch 17th century is represented by 
a charming small-scale Portrait of a Young 
Lady, which is certainly by Gerard Terborch. 
It breathes all of Terborch’s atmosphere of 
quiet, almost conversational intimacy, to be 
recaptured a century later in Venice by 
Longhi and in England by Devis. This dis- 
tinguished small picture will form an admir- 
able pendant to the Gaspar Netscher Lady 
with a Lute, which came to the museum in 
1927 from Lord Strathcona.” 
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Anon. Canada, Early 19th Century Van Mo Berczy 


Mrs. D’Arcy Boulton, Jr. Sir James Craig 
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Une Soirée chez Tristan Bernard 
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The National Gallery of Canada 
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WaAtTER RICHARD SicKERT. Blackmail. Pastel 
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A Plan for Helping Museums 


SAMUEL H. 


or some time I have been thinking about the 
F needs of our art museums and wondering 
how I, and hundreds of other men and women 
of small means like myself, might make a 
contribution that would be really worth while 
and at the same time give us the satisfaction of 
erecting a lasting memorial to ourselves. Quite 
frankly, 1 am not completely disinterested in 
my giving and I do not think that the human 
impulse to seek some recognition, though we 
may try to disguise it, should be discounted. 
The various small sums of money that went 
out in all directions seemed to me, when I 
thought about it, to be of little help and this 
way of giving left me unsatisfied at the end 
of the year. I decided on a project that would 
have a greater appeal to my ego. 

I took out a $10,000 life insurance policy, 
making the Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 
the irrevocable beneficiary. This will cost me 
$60 a year for the next five years, increasing 
afew dollars every five years as I grow older. 
This is Term Insurance. I knew that I could 
afford $5 a month, especially as the premiums 
are deductible from income tax as a charitable 
donation. It was a small price, I thought, to 
pay for immortality! “Here is the monument 
I shall leave as I pass on,” I told myself, “a 
room full of Canadian paintings. This will be 
my way of contributing to the community.” 


It struck me then that out of a million 
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Montrealers contributing to the usual charities 
there must be a hundred like myself who 
cared about the cultural needs of our city. 
If each of them would do as I have done, this 
would be a bequest of $1,000,000. To prove 
my point, I’m going out to find twenty-five 
people among my own friends and clients. If 
I succeed, I will have raised a quarter of a 
million dollars of bequest insurance by myself. 
If I do, surely the idea will gain momentum 
and it should be fairly easy to find at least 
another seventy-five. 

Looking back over the past decade, I can 
easily think of ten people who have died and 
who could have contributed to such a plan. 
This means at least $100,000 lost to our 
museums. 

I have spoken to F. Cleveland Morgan, who 
has just retired as President of the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts, to Dr. T. A. Heinrich 
of the Royal Ontario Museum, to the Hon. 
Donald Cameron of the Banff School of Fine 
Arts, and to Archie Key of the Coste House in 
Calgary. All agree on the feasibility of the 
idea. Now I suggest that special bequest com- 
mittees be formed by our various art museums 
to execute this plan. I predict that within our 
generation the life insurance companies will 
pay out several hundred thousands of dollars 
to many cultural institutions that are in dire 
need of funds. 
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W: ARE a rich and progressive nation, inde- 

pendent in political relationships and 
supposedly no longer derivative in the arts. 
Certainly we have been priding ourselves on 
our artistic maturity for quite a while now, 
yet sometimes when it has become a question 
of participating in cultural manifestations 
abroad we have too often hesitated to put our 
best selves forward. 

On the credit side, there is the work the 
Canadian Government Exhibition Commission 
has been doing in erecting properly designed 
Canadian displays in all the world’s various 
trade fairs. Also the National Gallery of Can- 
ada has been sending our better works of art 
to such gala biennials as those in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and Venice, Italy, and, as part of its 
policy of exchanging exhibitions with other 
countries, it has now collected a group of 
contemporary Canadian paintings to tour 
Australia. On the other hand, despite a last- 
minute rush to arrange participation in it, no 
Canadian attended last year’s world conference 
of art critics in Europe and there have been 
no Canadian entries in several recent inter- 
national ceramic and other craft exhibitions. 
And, although there may be many sensible 
reasons for not jumping unthinkingly into 
the activities of Unesco, we yet officially 
act “ca’canny” here, as if we should really 
like not to be bothered at all by “universal 
do-gooders” in culture. 

What a welcome relief then to find in the 
announcements for the Universal and Inter- 
national Exhibition to be held in Brussels, 
Belgium, 1958, that Canada has dropped all 
its cultural inhibitions for once. For our par- 
ticipation in this event, so that every aspect 
of our culture, from commerce to art, from 
transportation to drama, from agriculture to 
literature, can be properly demonstrated, our 
government proposes to spend $2,750,000! 
The money goes to erect a modern pavilion, 
to pay for the design and erection of displays, 
and some of it goes for art. 

Canada’s site in the exhibition park borders 
the vast area to be occupied by an immense 
caravanserai of communist culture which the 
Soviet Union is now erecting at considerable 
cost. So Canada is going to have to spend 
every cent of its appropriation to be able to 
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hold its own in proper democratic contrast 
to the giant beside it. 

Have you ever been to a World’s Fair? 
Well, the world when it goes on holiday, takes 
such events seriously. Those held in New 
York in 1939, in Paris in 1937 and in Brussels 
in 1935, despite their transient nature, are 
remembered as exuberant demonstrations of 
the life and economic progress of the period. 
From 1939 to 1958 is indeed a long time for 
the world to wait for another chance to cele- 
brate in this way. That is why the Belgians 
are confidently predicting twenty-five million 
visitors for their “Exposition Universelle” dur- 
ing the seven months it will be open. 

Let us make some calculations on this basis. 
First, all these millions will certainly see at 
least the outside of the Canadian pavilion. One 
out of every five of these persons, say a total 
of five million, may walk through it and of 
these, let us say, one million may loiter long 
enough to inspect carefully the art gallery, 
installed on the upper floor of the Canadian 
building. Frankly, it would take about six 
touring exhibitions of art travelling over six 
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years in all the world’s capitals to obtain any- 
thing like such a number of prospective 
viewers of Canadian art. 

This, by the way, is to be a new kind of 
World’s Fair. The Rt. Hon. C. D. Howe, in 
announcing Canada’s entry, said: “The par- 
ticipating nations have been asked to explain 
to the rest of the world how they live, what 
are their moral, religious and philosophical 
concepts, their social and economic achieve- 
ments”. And he added: “We want to show 
the human aspect of Canada’s contribution to 
the spiritual, cultural and social order as well 
as to the world’s economy.” 

Religious and political ideologies are going 
to be dominant themes in some of the pavi- 
lions: for example, the Vatican is to have a 
pavilion. Then the Soviet satellite countries, 
with their satellite philosophies, will be matched 
against the almost puritanical democratic faiths 
of Switzerland and Denmark, and so on from 
nation to nation. Even Monaco will be there 
with a small garden and restaurant. 

In addition to the smaller displays of paint- 
ing and sculpture in the national pavilions, 


An architect’s drawing of the approved 
design for the Canadian Pavilion, Universal 
and International Exhibition, Brussels, 1958 
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there will also be a great international art col- 
lection to be housed in a new building being 
erected in the centre of Brussels. This exhibi- 
tion is to be on the sources of modern art. In 
it the masterpieces of the past, both classical 
and primitive, that have influenced painters 
and sculptors of today, will be assembled and 
presented side by side with the best creations 
of contemporary art. 

In this universal fair, where some fifty 
nations are to have pavilions, it will be possible 
to pick and choose from among a maze of 
conflicting wonders. Canada will draw its 
visitors from those who have already been 
impressed elsewhere by the buildings de- 
voted to United States technology, by the in- 
spired architecture of the Italian pavilion, by 
the exotic offerings of Cambodia or by the 
decorative arts in the French edifice. 

The straightforward clarity and open-air 
freedom of the architecture of the Canadian 
pavilion may persuade the crowds to stop and 
enter. But equally likely to attract them will 
be its three-dimensional mural wall, 125 feet 
long and 10 feet high, designed by Louis 
Archambault of Montreal. He is already mak- 
ing its terracotta panels with incised designs, 
which will take over a year to complete. De- 
picting symbolically the peoples and provinces 
of Canada, it will also represent our creative 
spirit in art. And how did Archambault be- 
come our knight errant in this tourney? He 


became so by an elimination contest held 
among competing experts. 

The government committee in charge of 
Canadian participation decided that, instead of 
a monumental entrance, the principal exterior 
feature of the building would be a free-stand- 
ing mural wall, running partly within the 
open court of the building and partly with- 
out. Art, they agreed, should be our first 
gesture to the public of the world in Brussels. 
Once having made such a momentous decision, 
the committee concurred in the proposal of 
the National Gallery of Canada that there 
should be a closed competition, limited to five 
teams of entrants, all possessing relevant ex- 
perience. Five groups were chosen from Mon- 
treal, Toronto and Vancouver (two of them 
fell out before the final entry date) and when 
the’ judges, one architect and two art experts, 
met they decided in favour of the design by 
Louis Archambault, sculptor, and Norman 
Slater, industrial designer, both of Montreal. 
The Canadian Government Exhibition Com- 
mission is now providing these two young 
men with appropriate funds and a suitable fee 
so that they can finish the work and install it 
on the site early in 1958. 

But that is not all. The responsible authori- 
ties in charge and their architectural advisers 
were so impressed by Slater’s ingenuity in 
metal construction (his aluminum framework 
holds together Archambault’s sculptured 


A section of the wall mural, showing its free- 
standing construction, with terracotta panels 
designed by Louis Archambault 
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panels) that they gave him another job to do, 
an unusual metal fabrication in space. Its pur- 
pose is to place emphasis on Canada as a land 
rich in minerals. This colourful and abstract 
decorative structure, with its freely moving 
lates of various contrasting metals, will em- 
bellish the main courtyard of the pavilion. 

The details of the pavilion are all the result 
of a surprisingly collaboration be- 
tween economists, educationists, designers and 
artists. 

It will be, the official report reads, “a 
1,500,000 cubic foot building of imaginative 
design with a white steel frame, which will be 
partly open to the outdoors and partly clad in 
glass and in masonite-faced panels painted 
cobalt blue”. : 

As has been said, the first thing the visitor 
will notice when he steps on to its paved patio 
will be the long, low sculptured mural. At the 
inner end of this mural will be a cinema theatre 
seating about three hundred people. The next 
dramatic effect to meet his eye will be the 
74 foot high construction, in suspended planes, 
designed by Slater. Curving round this will be 
ramps up which one must walk to reach the 
main exhibition floor. Above that there is to 
be a top floor with a cafeteria and a dining 
terrace, a lounge, a library and an art gallery. 

The architect, Charles Greenberg of Ottawa, 
has had the advice of a consulting committee 
of architects, among whom is D. C. Simpson 
of Vancouver, winner of a Massey gold medal 
for architecture. 

In charge of the preparation of displays is 
T. C. Wood, former official war artist, and 
now chief designer of the Canadian Govern- 
ment Exhibition Commission. His staff has 
recently been augmented by two Canadian 
designers, Jacques St-Cyr and Edwin Baker, 
who came back from jobs in Europe to par- 
ticipate. Other designers in our larger cities 
are also being assigned exhibits to complete in 
their own studios under Wood’s general super- 
vision. 

Final selection of the paintings, prints, 
drawings and sculpture to be shown in the art 
gallery of the pavilion will not be made for 
some months yet, at which time the artists 
concerned will be notified and publicity re- 
leased to the Canadian newspapers. The com- 


flat and dished metal ovals, designed by Norman Slater 


mittee appointed to supervise this activity 
consists of D. W. Buchanan, Associate Direc- 
tor, the National Gallery of Canada; Martin 
Baldwin, Director, the Art Gallery of To- 
ronto; Rodolphe de Repentigny, art critic, of 
La Presse, Montreal; Miss Kathleen Fenwick, 
Curator of Prints and Drawings, the National 
Gallery of Canada; Dr. R. H. Hubbard, Chief 
Curator, the National Gallery of Canada. 
However, it is already known that at least five 


varied groups of paintings, sculptures, draw-. 


ings and prints will be selected for showing 
there on different dates during the course of 
the Brussels Fair. There is also a committee in 
charge of selecting fine crafts. It proposes to 
hold, with the assistance of The National 
Gallery of Canada, a preliminary exhibition 
in Ottawa of the best work of our professional 
craftsmen from which the choicest objects 
will be selected for showing in Brussels. 
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Artists in Boom-town: Young Painters of Toronto 
ROBERT FULFORD 


T= Toronto of 1957 has more of many 

things than it has ever had before. It has 
more people and more factories, more actors 
and more apartment buildings, more real estate 
agents and more money—much more money. 
It also has more of a commodity that Toronto 
has always found relatively scarce: good 
young painters. 

The idea may be surprising to Montrealers 
and westerners who find Toronto cold and 
crass when they visit it, but the city seems 
now to be developing young painters of stature 
at almost the same rate as it is breeding real- 
estate millionaires. At the moment there is 
probably more that is exciting in the art world 
of Toronto than at any time in the past. 

Why? The city itself is not attracting the 
artists (or holding them, in the case of native 
sons) by its physical beauty. Toronto is ugly; 
almost everyone who lives there knows it, 
most of all the painters. The new architecture 
and the slender contributions to planning have 
modified this only slightly. Nor is the city 
attracting its artists on the strength of any 
artistic tradition; most young painters seem to 
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think Ontario traditions worthless. They look 
to New York for their immediate inspiration. 

Furthermore, the mood of Toronto has been 
changing rapidly in recent years and the new 
mood it is adopting would not seem, at first 
glance, conducive to the creation of art. The 
distinguished American sociologist, David 
Riesman, has noted several times that Toronto 
is now the last great economic bonfire on the 
continent and that it is also one of the last 
holdouts of those personalities known as the 
great money-making tycoons. To a Toron- 
tonian, Riesman’s assessment Tings true. The 
feeling of “a city-on-the-go” is everywhere. 
The dominant sound is the ring of the cash 
register. 

All this is set against the Toronto tradition, 
a “closed-on-Sundays, frown-on-weekdays” 
tradition. Toronto was built by Puritan hands 
and created in the Puritan mould, entirely 
unlike the cosmopolitan background of Mon- 
treal or the pioneer formation of Vancouver. 
It has rarely had time for culture. It has been 
cold to its Conservatory of Music, lukewarm 
to its art gallery, patronizing to its symphony 
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orchestra. Until only a few years ago it was 
ruled politically almost entirely by one group, 
the Orangemen. It was known across the 
country for its single-minded pursuit of 
money. 

Now, the economic bonfire Riesman de- 
scribes might be expected to exaggerate this 
tendency and intensify it. Oddly, it has done 
just the opposite. The new Toronto culture is 
much the better for the new Toronto money. 

The city in many ways has come to life 
culturally as it has grown commercially. 
Money has brought colour to the city’s streets. 
The immigrants who have come to fill jobs 
created by the city’s economic growth have 
changed significantly the feeling of Toronto; 
if it is not yet a cosmopolitan metropolis, it is 
well on the way to becoming one. Though 
the old Toronto is still with us in many ways 
-most notably in the dominating architecture 
-it is fading rapidly. A new Toronto run by 
people with a suitably new approach is taking 
shape. 

The artist’s place in all this is still difficult, 
just as it has always been, but it is less difficult 
now than it was ten or even five years ago. 
There is now a much better chance to exhibit 
than before and a much better chance to sell. 
Two new commercial galleries have sprung 
up, the Greenwich Gallery and the Gallery of 
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Leaving Blackness 


Contemporary Art, and both devote them- 
selves largely to presenting the work of young 
Toronto painters. At the same time, new 
patrons have appeared on the scene. At least 
a few of the newly rich Torontonians have 
turned to art collecting as a means of spending 
their money and a few others are showing 
signs of following them. 

These conditions being right, or nearly 
right, it is fortunate that the artists are on 
hand to enjoy them. The fact that they are 
most decidedly on hand was illustrated neatly 
for me recently when I asked one of the best 
of Toronto’s painters how many local men 
under 35 he considered artists of stature. His 
list eventually came to about twenty or more. 
Here I want to discuss just a few of them in 
relation to the city which they have either 
claimed or accepted as their own. 

Graham Coughtry, a young Montrealer who 
has lived here for the last few years, admits 
openly and eagerly that he likes Toronto. Yet 
Coughtry, paradoxically, shows the effects of 
the city hardly at all in his paintings. 

“I’m very happy about Toronto,” Coughtry 
said recently. “I feel that now, lately, it’s a 
very exciting town. There is no particular 
aesthetic movement but there is certainly a 
surge of activity everywhere. There’s just the 
beginnings of public awareness.” 
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Coughtry’s paintings seem to ignore the city 
around him in favour of a deep personal vision 
of a sunlit world of lush shapes and romantic 
light. He is an abstract artist in the sense that 
he works from a literal shape and transforms 
it as he paints. He is among the most difficult 
of Canadian painters to apprehend but when 
the viewer does understand Coughtry he 
comes to see the pictures as sidelong glances 
at a brilliant world This is not, however, the 
world of this city; if anything, they suggest 
Mexico or the south of France. 

Among the least difficult to apprehend is 
Kazuo Nakamura, who might be described 
as the most romantic of Canadian abstract 
painters. But while Nakamura and Coughtry 
are at opposite ends of the scale in the ease 
with which the viewer approaches their work, 
they are similar in their relationship to the 
city. For all that Toronto appears in Naka- 
mura’s work, he could live in Flin Flon. 

“This is because I like nature,’”’ Nakamura 
says, and no one can doubt him. In subject he 
is a Canadian traditionalist, for his work con- 
veys both the grandeur and the grace of the 
Canadian outdoors. Lately he seems to divide 
his time among geometric exercises, | pees 
and water-side scenes, and glimpses of prairie 
immensity. But Nakamura, like Coughtry, has 
come to admire Toronto and like it. 

The work of Michael Snow is at the pole 
opposite from that of Coughtry and Nakamura 
in the extent to which his surroundings in- 
fluence him. They seem to bear heavily on 
much of his work. This ws demonstrated 
with happy (for the critic) precision by two 
pictures at Snow’s one-man show in the Green- 
wich Gallery last autumn. They were painted 
just before and just after Snow’s marriage and 
move from his parents’ home in Rosedale to 
an apartment on College Street near Spadina 
Avenue. The first, Landscape, reflected a sort 
of fire amid the Victorian quiet and enclosed 
grace of Rosedale, the district that was once 
the finest in Canada and still manages to keep 
up appearances nicely. The second, Painting 
1956, seemed almost a declaration of personal 
and artistic independence. It reflected violently 
the ethnic riot of the new section of the city 
in which Snow, to his delight, had just found 
himself. It is a district that was until recently 
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largely Jewish but is now occupied mainly by 
newly-arrived Germans and East Europeans, 
In these works Snow was showing two moods 
of Toronto and his own attitudes toward them. 

Snow recently remarked that Toronto is an 
almost ideal location for a painter these days, 
It is alive in a way that it has not been since 
its pioneer days. He compared it, oddly, to 
Brussels, where he recently spent some months, 
“Brussels,” he said, “is just the opposite, though 
it has the same commercial attitude and the 
same indications of money often being spent 
largely for display purposes. But for the artist 
it seemed to me a closed shop. There is little 
chance to exhibit and there is a lack of interest 
in new work.” 

An artist who has adopted Toronto as his 
own, Robert Varvarande, came here from 
France three years ago with a background of 
life in half a dozen European cities. Varva- 
rande paints in a manner that is far easier to 
understand than that of most contemporary 
Canadians, but his pictures, at the same time, 
have emotional overtones that are far from 
obvious to the uninitiated. 

Varvarande has had almost no critical re- 
ception, either favourable or unfavourable, in 
Toronto; in fact, a one-man show in Havana, 
Cuba, last winter brought him more news- 
paper space in a week than he has had in 
three years in Toronto. He finds the critics 
on the daily newspapers in Toronto one of the 
most irritating aspects of the city and a severe 
handicap to the growth of its artistic life. 

Yet the buying market for contemporary 
art has expanded so much in Toronto recently 
that Varvarande now finds that he is achiev- 
ing success. His pictures hang in dozens of 
Toronto homes and dealers find them extreme- 
ly easy to sell. Paradoxically, his reputation iS 
unknown and yet his work is popular. 

Coughtry and Nakamura, Snow and Varva- 
rande have been painting for different lengths 
of time and have obtained varying degrees of 
success. Their only relationship is that they 
are four among many young contemporary 
painters who now discover Toronto to be an 
exciting place in which to live and work. In 
turn, they are helping to make the city 4 
stimulating centre for all those who are 
enthusiastically interested in the arts. 
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Kazuo NAKAMURA 


Suspended Interior 


Kazuo NAKAMURA 
Prairie Towers 


The National Gallery 
of Canada 
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An Appreciation 
of the Native Art 


of Canada 


ROBERT AYRE 


Art Price. The Shaman. Mahogany 
Collection: Lou Applebaum, Toronto 


Photo: Margaret Shackleton 


Photo: Stan Brene 


Art PRrIcEe 
The Timid One 


Mahogany 


Fan somebody says something rude in the 
House of Commons—and even then, if his 
name is mentioned at all, it is likely to go 
unrecognized—the designer of the country’s 
postage stamps doesn’t exist, except for a few 
people in the know. The painter is an indivi- 
dual who may be recognized by his style, 
whether he signs his work or not, but the 
“applied” artist, like the industrial designer 
and the architect (unless he be a Raymond 
Loewy or a Frank Lloyd Wright) is doomed 
to anonymity. How many of the hundreds of 
thousands who have been licking the five-cent 
“Prevent Fires” stamp designed by Art Price 
know who Price is? He may get a credit in a 
long list of credits in a motion picture or 4 
television production, his name appears on the 
title pages of the books he has illustrated, the 
Pulp and Paper Industry of Canada gives him 
the dignity of the full “Arthur” ( a name he 
never uses himself) in acknowledgment of his 
contribution to the perpetuation of native 
design, but for most people his work is not 
to be identified with him, any more than we 
can name the carver of one of the great totem 
poles he copies for the museums. 
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Nevertheless, even if people don’t know 
who designed the stamp, or give a thought 
to the carver of the plaques on the portal of 
the Humane Society building in Ottawa, or 
wonder who thought of a grasshopper for a 
weather-vane, who designed the medallion for 
Carleton College, who was responsible for the 
replica of the painter’s studio in the film on 
Frederick Varley, or for the puppets in Come 
to the Fair, even if they never see the bronze 
screens and copper doors made for private 
houses, Art Price touches Canadian life at so 
many points that he is becoming better and 
better known. His sculpture is beginning to 
appear in exhibitions, and in January he is 
sharing Gallery XII of the Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts in a two-man exhibition with the 
painter, Sylvia Lefkovitz. 

But Art Price is too busy and gets too much 
satisfaction out of a job well done to be much 
bothered by credits. “Having fun doing one’s 
work,” he says, “is the first requirement. Mak- 
ing each piece as full and round and full of 
meaning artistically and aesthetically as pos- 
sible is the second must. The third necessity 
is to make a living, and this comes automatic- 
ally when the first two are accomplished.” 
With a wife and four young children to sup- 
port, this obligation is not to be taken lightly. 
“When an artist lives by his art, and very few 
in Canada can say that they live by what they 
create, there is never a dull moment, or a lost 
moment. There are usually six or eight jobs 
or commissions on the go at the same time. 
And in each I endeavour to put as much art 
as possible.” He did not intend the pun, but 
it is to the point. “We usually find that we are 
spending more time on each job than we can 
really afford, but this is the pleasure of doing 
the work.” 

In a lifetime that hasn’t reached forty years, 
Art Price has crowded many careers and has 
taken pleasure in an astonishing variety of 
jobs. The basis of his work is sculpture and 
this in all materials—wood, iron, copper, stone, 
silver, aluminum, bronze and enamel. It in- 
cludes everything from silver bracelets and 
carved wooden boxes and trays to trophies, 
weather-vanes, crucifixes, pulpit panels, stand- 
ing figures and three-dimensional murals. 
Much of it is original in concept, much of it 


owes its inspiration to West Coast Indian art. 
Of this, more later. He has painted landscape 
and published travel sketches, but his hand 
and heart are not really in the two-dimensional, 
unless he is reproducing an Indian mask or 
carving, or illustrating a book of legends with 
woodcuts or drawings that simulate woodcuts. 
Two postage stamps designed to follow the 
“Prevent Fires” stamp are based on Indian 
motifs: a Haida moon mask and an Eastern 
Woodlands Indian mask. Even the little house 
in flames on the “Prevent Fires” stamp is not 
unlike an Indian mask. A field that has absorbed 
a great deal of his energy and his talent is 
designing and building sets for stage, motion 
picture and television productions, for exhibi- 
tions and for night clubs. 


Art Price. Thunderbird. Silver brooch 


Art Price lives on R.R.1 just outside 
Ottawa, at a little place called Cyrville. He 
has a workshop in a building separate from 
the house, but before it was built his wife 
had to put up with him in the living-room. 
Walls in the new house were unfinished, 
floors uncovered, there was no furniture to 
speak of, the room was a clutter of lumber 
and tools and jobs half finished or just begun, 
and two small babies contributed to the fun. 

“We look back now and have a good laugh,” 
says Art. They came through it and he was 
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able to get a great deal of work done. Chaos 
never bothers him: he is too busy making 
order out of it, and he is used to a medley of 
things going on at once. When he was a boy, 
living at Boston, Ontario, he rode a bike five 
miles to the high school at Waterford, sum- 
mer and winter, and never missed a day, 
though he spent hours in the school furnace 
room drying out. His father was a farmer as 
well as a builder and contractor and Art had 
cows to milk, horses to groom, pigs and 
chickens to feed. “It was,” he says, “a million 
dollar training in responsibility and learning 
to do a job and not stopping until it was 
finished.” 

In Toronto, later, he took a night course at 
the Ontario College of Art, on a scholarship, 
working during the day as a butler and chauf- 
feur to a private family. He studied dancing 
with Boris Volkoff and appeared in his shows, 
dancing in sets designed and built by himself. 
He made colour poster sketches for an adver- 
tising agency. He hitch-hiked to New York, 
Chicago, California and Mexico, and returned 
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Bronze 


Collection: Mr. and Mrs. R. Belisle, Ottawa 


Below: Killer Whale 
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Collection: Grant Crabtree, Ottawa 
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Design for fabric 
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to New York to study industrial designing, 
pattern-making and costume design. He went 
down the Mackenzie to the Arctic for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He was a cook's 
helper in the merchant navy along the Pacific 
Coast and a steward on the Atlantic. “After 
several months of practically sleeping with the 
life belt on”—it was during the war—“I had 
had enough of the sea,” he says, “though I had 
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the offer to go on the South Seas run that 
winter as an oiler. That was too far below the 
deck, particularly during war.” 

So he hiked back to Toronto to join the 
Canadian Army Show. He designed the first 
big show and made the tour to Victoria and 
Prince Rupert and back to Toronto to work 
on the second; he did much of the costume 
designing. But this show, even bigger than 
the first, was scrapped, Price says, because the 
Command wouldn’t risk sending it to England. 
Instead—about 40 small unit shows were sent 
overseas to play in all the war theatres. 

Art didn’t go with them. Instead, he was 
loaned to the National Film Board, to work 
on animations with Norman McLaren. “I was 
highly privileged,” says Art. “He was a strong 
influence for stability and a more aesthetic ap- 
proach to life, and a little less running about.” 

At the end of the second year at the 
National Film Board, he began designing and 
building sets. He left the Film Board several 
years later to work in New York and Holly- 
wood, but he didn’t get any set work to do 
on the movie lots—he was a cabinet-maker and 
antique repairer—and he was glad to return to 


Canada when the National Museum commis- 
sioned him to make drawings and photographs 
in British Columbia. While he was there, he 
made a trip up the coast to purchase the totem 
poles, community house, house poles and dug- 
outs which became the nucleus of the Indian 
village at the University of British Columbia. 

Back in Ottawa, after some work for the 
National Museum and the Canadian Govern- 
ment Exhibition Commission, he built his house 
at Cyrville and began free-lancing. 

One of his most original works is the three- 
dimensional mural he designed and executed 
for the Blackburn Public School near Ottawa. 
(Canadian Art, Vol. 12, No. 4, p. 172). On a 
slab of purple slate eight feet long, fixed to 
the brick wall of the school like a blackboard, 
he has mounted various figures in copper, 
aluminum and manganese bronze. Inspired by 
the drawings of his own children, they have 
a delightful childlikeness, but the choice of 
the symbols, the inevitability of their place- 
ment and the skill with which each piece has 
been fashioned show the mural to be the 
creation of a mature and imaginative designer 
and craftsman. 
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Henry Moore 
Family Group 1944 
Bronze. 5%," high 


Paintings by 175 Canadian Artists 
from East to West 


As well as Outstanding European 
Paintings 
and Important Old Masters 


Over 3000 Paintings in Stock 


DOMINION 
GALLERY 


14 SHOWROOMS 3 FLOORS 


1438 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 
MONTREAL 


In the trophy Price designed for the Cana- 
dian Good Roads Association, he etched a map 
of Canada on a hemispherical shell of bronze 
and put a silver band around it to signify a 
nation united by roads. One of his largest jobs 
has been a fourteen-foot relief map of Canada 
for the Canadian Embassy in Rome; it is made 
of various woods, carefully cut and matched, 
their grains providing the contrast of land and 
water and differentiating the provinces. 


These are only a few examples of Art Price’s 
contributions to Canadian life. Throughout all 
his work goes an intense feeling for Canada. 
As a designer, and as a craftsman, who loves 
materials and tools and has a powerful way 
with them; he has a deep respect for native 
traditions. He owes much of his knowledge of 
West Coast Indian art in particular to the 
privilege of working with his father-in-law, 
the distinguished Canadian anthropologist, 
Marius Barbeau. He has illustrated Dr. Bar- 
beau’s books and the great folklorist gave him 
the benefit of his learning when he was com- 
missioned to carve replicas of totem poles or, 
as he did for Jasper Park Lodge, create new 
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totem poles in the authentic style and spirit 
of the old, based on legends supplied by Dr. 
Barbeau. When the Kansas City Museum 
wanted a replica of a famous Eagle pole, when 
the Canadian Government wanted an eleven- 
foot replica of the Haida Halibut = for the 
Imperial Institute in London, or of the Raven, 
Goat and Bear for an exhibition in Lausanne, 
or the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion wanted a carving for its Toronto head- 
quarters, they could depend on Price to be 
true to the tradition. 

“The visual presentation and development 
of the native arts of Canada is a very special 
interest with me,” he says. “It is more than 
an interest: it is a responsibility. I feel that 
more Canadian artists could well afford to 
look around themselves here in Canada as well 
as looking back to Europe for their inspiration. 
By working with Dr. Barbeau for many years 
now, I feel that I have grasped a feeling of 
the importance of native art. In any country, 
a new culture is built, not found, and it is up 
to each of us to build it through the under- 
standing and appreciation of our native arts.” 
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Continental Galleries 


FINE PAINTINGS 


1450 DRUMMOND STREET MONTREAL 


GIMPEL FILS 


50 SOUTH MOLTON STREET L. Chadwick, B. Hepworth, H. Moore, 
L. T. Thornton, B. Meadows. 
LONDON, W.1. 


Paintings by: L. le Brocquy, 


VEL. MATRA Alan Davie, Sam Francis, 
Hamilton Fraser, \/. Gear, H. Hartung, 
LEADING CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PAINTERS G SCULPTORS P. Lanyon, John Levee, Ben Nicholson, 
J. P. Riopelle, G. Sutherland, 
FRENCH XIXth G XXth CENTURY PAINTINGS P. Soulages 
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New Brunswick Launches National 
Competition for Best Crafts 

To celebrate its tenth anniversary the New 
Brunswick Branch of the Canadian Handicraft 
Guild, which has grown out of the original Guild 
of New Brunswick Craftsmen, is planning a 
Canada-wide competition in metal work and 
wood carving. Jewellery and enamelling, wrought 
iron, wood sculpture and carving are among the 
categories to be included. At least three prizes 
of $100 each are to be awarded, one for wood 
carving, one for metal work and one for the 
best piece submitted. An exhibition of the works 
accepted will be held in Saint John for one 
week, opening on April 29. All those interested 
should write to Mrs. K. Ryder, 28 Sydney Street, 
Saint John, N.B., for further details. To ensure 
as wide a participation as possible in the compe- 
tition, Mrs. Ryder would also like to have the 
names and addresses of any craftsmen in any part 
of Canada known to the readers of this magazine, 
so that information may be sent to them. 


William Ronald Obtains a Guggenheim Prize 

An international award in painting was created 
this year by the Solomon R. Guggenheim Foun- 
dation of New York. It consists of a $10,000 prize 
to be given every second year to the best painting 
selected from the many countries participating; 
in addition, a national award of $1,000 will be 
given in each country. 

This year the members of the Canadian jury 
appointed to pick five works for the international 
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Coast to Coast 
in Art 


ANNE KAHANE 


Sculptured figures in wood, recently 
installed in the lobby of an office 
building in Westmount, Quebec. The 
building was designed by the archi- 
tect, David K. Linden 


competition and to give a Canadian prize were 
R. de Repentigny and John Steegman of Mon- 
treal and Martin Baldwin of Toronto. They were 
assisted by a selection committee. The five paint- 
ings chosen were by William Ronald, formerly 
of Stratford, Ontario, but now living in New 
York, by Paul-Emile Borduas and Jean-Paul 
Riopelle, both of whom are now in Paris, by 
Takao Tanabe of Winnipeg and Gordon Smith 
of Vancouver. As for the Canadian award of 
$1,000, this the jury gave to William Ronald for 
his entry, In Dawn the Heart. 

The international award was announced later 
in the year. It went to Ben Nicholson of England. 


Urquhart and de Tonnancour Win Awards 

Is it true that Canadian art is being dominated 
by the abstractionists? For example, a greater 
emphasis on formal values than on humanist 
content certainly did seem evident in most of 
the works selected for the second all Canadian 
exhibition—the so-called “Winnipeg Show”—held 
this November by the Women’s Committee of 
the Winnipeg Art Gallery. Of the paintings 
chosen by the jury of two, B. C. Binning of 
Vancouver and H. H. Arnason of Minneapolis, 
about ten could be classed as expressionist, some 
twenty as representational, nearly thirty as 
formalistic or decorative stylizations, but the 
largest number, about forty, were more or less 
abstractionist. 

However, the completely non-figurative works, 
meaning those without any reference, either 
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works, 
either 


hidden or overt, to man or nature, were very 
much in the minority and obtained none of the 
various prizes. The two main awards of $250 
each went to Eternal Spring by Tony Urquhart 
of Niagara Falls, and Girl in Green by Jacques 
de Tonnancour of St. Lambert, P.Q. 


Cleveland Morgan Announces his Retirement 


Mr. F. Cleveland Morgan, President of the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts for nine years, 
announced his retirement from office at the 
annual meeting at the end of November. He said 
that he would continue to be associated with the 
museum in some other capacity. Mr. Morgan 
has been a member of the Council of the Museum 
for 40 years. 


Mr. Morgan is also a member of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Gallery of Canada and 
he continues to hold this post. 


Art and Architecture in Western Canada 


In western Canada more and more architects 
and business and civic patrons are providing 
artists with commissions for sculptures and murals. 
A survey, city by city, of what is being done 
reveals an impressive total of such work. There 
are, indeed, so many recent examples that only 
a few can be cited briefly here. In Manitoba, 
Takao Tanabe and George Swinton have both 
designed mosaic facades for new buildings in 
Winnipeg, and in Vancouver, B. C. Binning and 
Lionel Thomas have engaged in similar ventures. 
All of these we hope to describe more at length 
later. 


Then in Saskatchewan, Eli Bornstein is doing 
a decorative construction of aluminum plates, a 
form of abstract scupture, to go in front of a 
new educational building in Saskatoon. Metal in 
freely designed forms also is the basis of the 
fountain Lionel Thomas of Vancouver is doing 
for the entrance terrace of the new city hall in 
Edmonton. Richard Williams also is using metal, 
to design an interior screen for the lobby of an 
office building in Winnipeg. Luke Lindoe has 
done cast concrete figures and bas-reliefs for the 
new Roman Catholic cathedral in Calgary, of 
which Maxwell Bates is the architect. John 
Korner, whose murals for private homes were 
once described in this magazine, continues to 
obtain new commissions of this nature. The most 
unusual patron, however, was a motel owner in 
Saskatoon who had Bill Perehudoff do a coolly 
linear mural of slightly formalized figures on the 
roadside-facing wall of his new motel on the out- 
skirts of that prairie city. 


Works by French Canadian Painters 
Tour the Maritimes 


Interprovincial exchanges of Canadian paint- 
ing are much in demand. One example was the 
recent request made by the Maritime Art Circuit 
to the National Gallery of Canada for an exhibi- 
tion of French Canadian painters. The exhibition 
was accordingly arranged by Jean Ostiguy, and 
in it 15 artists were represented by, on the 
average, three pictures each. The work shown 
gives one a good idea of the upsurge in the arts 
in French-speaking Quebec. Some nine centres 
are on the itinerary for the exhibition, which 
opened in Fredericton in October, and closes in 
Sackville in March. 

It is now hoped that an exchange of Maritime 
painters will be arranged for circulation next year 
in Quebec. 


Jacques pE Tonnancovur. Girl in Green 
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NEW BOOKS ON THE ARTS 


EUROPEAN PAINTINGS IN CANADIAN COL- 
LECTIONS: EARLIER SCHOOLS. By R. H. 
Hubbard. xxv + 154 pp.; 68 plates + 6 colour 
plates. Toronto: Oxford University Press. $7.50. 
Dr. Hubbard’s book presumably is the first of a 

series, and if so, it certainly is an auspicious begin- 

ning. The 68 pictures reproduced and discussed in its 
pages give a good idea of the quality and the distri- 
bution according to schools of old master holdings 
in Canadian collections. Dr. Hubbard has included 
only artists who worked before 1800, but his “check 
list of selected European paintings in Canadian col- 
lections” makes it clear that even from this limited 
field there are many more works in Canada than 
could be shown in reproductions. (Since only one 
painting by J. M. Molenaer is mentioned in that list, 

I should like to add another and very charming one, 

hitherto completely unknown as such, in the collec- 

tion of the Nova Scotia Museum of Fine Arts in 

Halifax.) 

The choice presented by Dr. Hubbard has evident- 
ly been made with great care; it is a pity though that 
pictures as important as the splendid Bronzino or the 
noble early van Dyck (both in Ottawa) could not 
be shown. No one will deny, however, that the 
aesthetic level of Dr. Hubbard’s selection is a very 
high one. Each picture is accompanied by a text that 
includes a brief biography of the artist, a discussion 
of the work itself and a bibliography. Although the 
specialist might disagree here and there with some 
of the statements and formulations (Frans Hals’ 
parents, for instance, did not escape from Haarlem 
[p. 78], and few people today would call Caravaggio’s 
figures in his Entombment in the Vatican “crudely 
realistic in their drawing, boisterous in their actions, 
and shocking in their emotionalism” [p. 141]), the 
book, by and large, is scholarly, balanced and lucid. 
It surely is as pleasant a gift for Christmas as any art 
lover could ask for. 

To this reader Dr. Hubbard’s book was of par- 
ticular interest because it highlighted the development 
of Canadian collecting of old masters during the last 
20 years, a period during which I had been absent 
from Canada. Of the 68 paintings reproduced, 42 
entered public collections during these 20 years. What 
strikes me in this development is the spectacular 
growth of public museums, primarily of the National 
Gallery, but also of the museums in Toronto and 
Montreal—and the equally spectacular decline in 
private collections of old masters. To the extent that 
private collections were absorbed by public institu- 
tions (the Wood and Van Horne collections, for in- 
stance), there has been no reduction in the actual 
number of European masters present in Canada. Dr. 
Hubbard himself, however, deplores that several col- 
lections of early European art have been dispersed; 
not a single new collector in this field seems to have 
appeared, although the economic development of 
Canada in recent years must undoubtedly have resulted 
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in the assembling of large fortunes. Canadian ar 
lovers ought to be grateful to their government for 
having shown an increasing willingness to provide 
the means to make at last the National Gallery one 
worthy of its name. Yet energetic private collectors 
could still importantly supplement this activity, 
especially by branching out into fields of taste less 
orthodox than that demonstrated, perhaps by neces. 
sity, by institutions which obtain their means from 
governmental sources. Junius S. Hew 


ARTIST AT WAR. By Charles Fraser Comfort. 
188 pp.; 12 plates + 1 in colour. Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. $4.95. 

There have been few Canadian personal memoirs 
of the Second World War, and those that have ap- 
peared have been chiefly by professional men in the 
forces—doctors, clergymen, etc. The “mere soldiers” 
have remained inarticulate. Here is another profes- 
sional man’s story, but this time it is that of an 
artist, Major C. F. Comfort, R.C.A., who was an 
Army war artist. It is good that he has written it, 
for he saw much with his clear painter’s eye, noted 
down what he saw, and has now given us a vivid 
and interesting little book about his experiences in 
Italy in 1943-44. To the present reviewer it has a 
special significance, for he had something to do with 
organizing the Army war art programme and knows 
what an important and distinguished contribution 
Major Comfort made to it in more ways than one; 
but it is a book which everyone with an interest in 
Canada’s wartime experience as a whole can read 
with profit. 

Comfort was in Italy for a little less than a_ year, 
the period which saw the battle for Ortona, the 
grim winter in the Ortona salient and the breaking 
of the Hitler Line. He has illuminating things to say 
about all these events, and his descriptions of the 
men he knew and the places he visited are animated 
and alive. He reveals a gift for vigorous narrative 
writing. Sometimes, it is true, he overwrites, and the 
reader cowers under the bombardment of adjectives 
like Comfort himself cowering under the shells in 
his slit trench at divisional headquarters; but he 
seldom fails to convey the sense of an experience 
shared, and that, in any author, is a very great deal. 

To inject a personal note, this reviewer is nowise 
surprised to learn that when he and a distinguished 
companion visited the historians and artists in Italy 
early in 1944 the artists prayed vehemently for rain 
—lots of rain—so that we might share the miseries they 
had been suffering all winter. It was a pity, really, 
that Providence let them down. It’s a pity, too, that 
the author doesn’t describe a conference I vividly 
remember in a dirty little tent south of Ortona, when 
with characteristic vigour and eloquence he gave an 
exposition of the proper status of war artists. I found 
myself sympathizing with King John at Runnymede. 
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Stephen Langton had nothing on Charles Comfort 
that night. 

It seems to be fashionable, nowadays, for authors 
and publishers to disregard the minor niceties of 
pook-making, such as proof reading. They have been 
pretty completely disregarded in this book. Italian 
names, and foreign words generally, take a painful 
beating. On Army matters Major Comfort usually 
takes some trouble, but even here he nods occasion- 
ally. What, for instance, is an “A.A.D.A.G.”? Darned 
if 1 know. And the author shares with a good many 
other people the mistaken belief that there was a unit 
in the Ist Division called the Saskatchewan Light 
Infantry. But these things, if regrettable, are never- 
theless secondary. This book is a significant contri- 
bution to Canadian literature on war and, perhaps in 
a rather lesser degree, on art. With its 13 reproduc- 
tions of Major Comfort’s spirited and trenchant pic- 
tures, it would be an excellent gift for a Canadian 
soldier who served in Italy. C. P. Sracey 


A GROUP OF PAINTINGS FROM THE AMERI- 
CAN HERITAGE COLLECTION OF EDITH 
KFMPER JETTE AND ELLERTON MARCEL 
JETTE. 94 pp.; 88 plates. Waterville, Maine: Colby 
College Press. $1.50. 

Perhaps the best indication that the American 
“primitive” has come into its own is the steady move- 
ment of privately assembled groups of these naive 
paintings into the major public collections of the 
United States, as the Karolik Collection in the Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston and the Garbisch Collection 
in the National Gallery in Washington. 

The present catalogue, which is uniform in format 
with those of the Garbisch Collection, reproduces a 
similar selection, chiefly from the period between 
1800 and 1860. The difference between the Jetté Col- 
lection and those mentioned above, according to the 
introduction, is that it has been “assembled with an 
eye primarily to its impact on the- undergraduates of 
an educational institution of collegiate standing”, the 
institution in question being Colby College in Maine. 
One might expect, then, to find the emphasis on 
“primitives” of a more documentary character, but 
this is not the case, and although the necessary and 
very important step of collecting this material has 
already been taken, the real job of research and 
evaluation remains to be done. 

The printing of this booklet is quite attractive, 
though marred by uneven quality in the reproduction 
of some of the illustrations. W. S. A. DALE 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY: FROM LEON- 
ARDO TO EI GRECO. By Lionello Venturi. 274 
pages; 152 colour plates. New York: Skira Incor- 
porated. $27.50. 

This book is more than a luxurious assembling of 
fine colour plates; its excellent critical text by Lionello 
Venturi makes it, in addition, a readable and illu- 
minating survey of the period. The author’s com- 
ments on individual artists are both succint and re- 


vealing delineations of their personalities; in them he 
etches clearly the difference between what constitutes 
universal greatness in men such as Leonardo or Titian 
or El] Greco, and what is only the marginal genius 
of others like Bronzino and Parmigianino and Luini. 
Moreover, following the plan laid down for this series 
of volumes by the publishers, he does not limit him- 
self to Italy, but gives the broad picture of the whole 
European growth of painting at that time, from 
Flanders to Germany, from Italy to France and 
Spain. Outside of Italy it is largely the story of how 
the lingering Gothic spirit of northern art was pro- 
jected relatively untouched into the early sixteenth 
century until such masters as Diirer finally combined 
what the north offered of its own heritage with the 
richness and ordered control of form cultivated by 
the High Renaissance in Italy. In this, the author is 
particularly engrossing When he traces the reciprocity 
of influence between Diirer in Germany and certain 
Italian artists. Diirer’s contact with Lutherism is also 
brought out. The contrasting forces of the Protestant 
Reformation in the north and the final flowering of 
the cultural Renaissance in the south had a double 
impact on men’s minds in those days. As Venturi 
explains, ideologies and theologies as much as studio 
craftsmanship and new theories of composition and 
of light and shade conditioned the growth of seven- 
teenth-century art. 


The final section, and it is a large one, of the book 
that deals with mannerism is one that any student and 
critic of art can meditate upon with profit. A great 
painter like Tintoretto had the very seeds of man- 
nerist affectation in his style and yet he possessed 
enough sense of design, of underlying unity of pur- 
pose (it was religious fervour in his case), to allow 
him to produce masterpieces that are both basically 
profound and architectonically valid. On the other 
hand, in such a lesser genius as Pontormo, mannerism, 
meaning the exaggeration of certain elements of com- 
position and colouring, of the lighting and placing 
of figures, merely induced a certain originality of 
expression, which, after the first impact of its novelty 
had worn off, appeared to succeeding generations as 
no more than an ingenious striving for effect with an 
emptiness of spirit beneath. D.W.B. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Ludwig H. Heyden- 
reich. Vol. 1. Text, 210 pp.; Vol. Il. 176 + xxi pp.; 
242 plates. New York: The Macmillan Company 
and Basel: Holbein-Verlag (Canadian Distributors: 
The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited). 
$25.00. 

This new work on Leonardo is the result of a 
method which combines objective scientific study and 
sympathetic aesthetic interpretation and which is thus 
basically the same as that employed by Leonardo 
himself. The two main portions of the book are made 
to balance: the first called “Art as a Science”, the 
other “Science as Art”. These two are framed by an 
introduction which gives a sober outline of Leonardo’s 
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life and by a conclusion which explains in a masterly 
way the close interrelation between his work as an 


ponte AL ART artist and as a scientific growing out of one root. 

CRAFTS The author defines clearly Leonardo’s historical posi- 

CERAMICS FOR tion between medieval and modern science and gives 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN convincing reasons for the fragmentary state of Leon- 

ardo’s whole work. Besides the sensitive analysis of 

Eight months $51.00 existing paintings one finds a careful reconstruction 

Affiliated with the University of Alberta and interpretation of planned works especially in the 


field of sculpture and architecture. The organization 
and lucid explanation of the vast scientific material 


THE PROVINCIAL INSTITUTE in writings and drawings show the peculiarly close 
OF TECHNOLOGY AND ART relations between the written formulation in words 


CALGARY, ALBERTA and the visual image. The final chapter on cosmology 
lays bare the main driving force in Leonardo’s work 


ESKIMO CARVINGS 
SWEDISH CRYSTAL @ CANADIAN WEAVING 


DOUG AND DO. JO. SNYDER 
R.R. NO. 3, KINGSTON, ONTARIO P 
3 miles west of Kingston on Highway No. 2 of the illustrations. P. H. Briecer 


which gives unity and pathos to the whole of his 
creation. In spite of the immense work which must 
have preceded the final synthesis no display of dry 
knowledge leaves the reader confused or bored, no 
digressions into Freudianism or sentimental romancing 
diverts him from the main issue. One is carried along 
by the fluency and clarity of style and controlled 
enthusiasm without having to look at footnotes. But 
an appendix serves even the most particular scholar 
as a guide through Leonardo’s finished and accepted 
paintings, either still in existence or said to have been 
done by him, and a critical evaluation of opinions 
@ MEXICAN SILVER formerly made by other authors. As in Leonardo's 
work quality and quantity are beautifully blended 
in the text as well as in the selection and standard 
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THE ART FORUM 


Dear Sir: 

Here I am back in Paris, after having sojourned in 
Canada a little over a month. 

My main discovery was the sculptures of the Eski- 
mos. | was amazed at their thorough geniality, at 
their refinement of execution, and interpretation of 
life, their life. I think that Canada, in these works, 
has an extraordinary advantage, which ought to be 
treated with the utmost care, so it would not degen- 
erate, under the pressure of short-sighted guiding, 
into poor ashtray manufacture. 

Yours truly, 
Ossip ZADKINE, 
Paris, France 


Dear Sir: 

..+ IT notice that the overwhelming bulk of your 
material is dedicated to the New Art, Modern Art, 
Emotional Art, Uninhibited Art or something of that 
sort. 

Could we not have an occasional article for us 
ignorant, backward, dated, obsolete, obsolescent, un- 
imaginative and unprogressive folk who enjoy the 
Old Masters and respect the hard work and discipline 
required of all who would follow where they have 
led? Articles intended to convert us to the New 
Faith would probably not have much effect, but we 
would enjoy learning more about the kind of Art 
which means so much to us. 

Yours truly, 
A. D. ScHNEIDER, 
Brantford, Ontario 


Dear Sir: 

Have seen the title page for Graham Mclnnes’s 
“Has the Emperor Clothes?” I think you should re- 
solve not to print any more abstract paintings except 
full page and full colour. Both the pictures shown on 
that page might as well be printer’s smudges when 
they lack the size to give clarity, and colour to give 
form and meaning. .. . 

Yours truly, 
L. M. Honcson, 
Dorval, P.Q. 


Dear Sir: 
In my opinion abstracts are in painting what Elvis 
Presley is in music. Please don’t go too abstract on us. 
Yours truly, 
E. Haxtuow, 
Duncan, B.C. 


Correction 

Due to a last-minute change, an error was made in 
W. S. A. Dale’s article on “Primitives and Provincials 
in Canadian Art” in our last issue. The reference on 
page 33 should have been to Plamondon’s Mere Flore 
Guillet in Quebec, not the National Gallery’s Soeur 
Emilie Pelletier, which it closely resembles. 


“Behind the Chelsea Shop” 
ALBERT JACQUES FRANCK 


DESIRABLE PAINTINGS 
by 


PROMINENT CANADIAN 
ARTISTS 


We will purchase paintings by C. Krieghoff, 
J. W. Morrice, Emily Carr, M. Cullen, 


Tom Thomson and the Group of Seven. 


ROBERTS GALLERY 
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With rare skill, Peter Ewart has cap- 
tured on canvas the wintry Pacific Ocean 
angrily smashing its rollers from some far- 
off storm against the rocky shores of 
Spider Island. One can almost feel the sea- 
chilled wind and flying spray whipping his 
face . . . taking his breath away, yet 
leaving him exhilarated. 

Spider Island is situated off the coast of 
British Columbia, about 300 miles north 
of Vancouver. It is a small island—one of 
a group that shelters the famous Inside 
Passage of Canada’s West Coast. 

Mr. Ewart, who, during World War II, 
served for a time on the island as a wireless 
operator with the R.C.A.F., has this to 
say about it: 

“The Island itself is roughly two miles 
across, and, on the seaward side, is buttressed 
by a huge rocky cliff, two hundred and fifty 


feet in height. At the foot of this cliff, the 
sea pounds and thunders during the winter 
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Rough Sea 
Spider Island 
British Columbia 


by Peter Ewart 


gales. The remainder of the island presents 
a startling contrast. Safe behind the rocky 
battlements of the cliff, great trees tower into 
the sky. Beneath them, moss and sweet-smell- 
ing fern create glades of a truly primeval 
beauty. Occasionally, one can see an antlered 
buck standing quite unafraid . . . just alert 
and watching. And always, in the back- 
ground, the sound of the sea . . . sometimes 
a thundering, angry roar, and at other times, 
a soothing whisper. But at all times, a voice 
filled with fascination.” 


A reproduction of this painting is 
appearing on the Bank’s 1957 pictorial 
calendar. Each year, in line with the 
Bank’s policy of promoting the works of 
Canadian artists, the B of M selects a 
painting portraying a typical Canadian 
scene. 

If you would like a copy of the Bank’s 
calendar for 1957, simply write to the 
Public Relations Department, Bank of 
Montreal, P.O. Box 6002, Montreal, P.Q. 


10 2 MILLION CANADIANS 


Canadas First Sank 


WORKING WITH CANADIANS IN EVERY WALK OF LIFE SINCE 1817@ 
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